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MARKET THOUGHTS. Then there is the crop-moving sea- 

son that will bring enormous demands 

The storm which has swept over on the money market. When money 
Wall Street for months subsided Aug. jg dear, speculative investments be- 
10, and a better and more hopeful ¢ome expensive, if not dangerous. 
feeling has taken place. The enor- [Legitimate investors know all this 


mous liquidation which set in at and don’t think that the time has come 
the beginning of the year seems to to take a hand in Wall Street. 

have run its race and the feeling is There is no hope for higher values 
pervading the entire market that the or 4 real boom of any length, until 
worst is over and values, especially the “legtimate investor” stalks on the 


railroad securities, have reached bot- ceene. And if any one has vet seen 
tom. Since Aug. 10 all values have the “legitimate investor,” it is evident 
gone up from 5 to 15 points, but it that he has been looking into some 
would be a mistake to assume that le- sort of a mirage. The promised land 
gitimate investment has put up the abounding in “legitimate investors,’ 
prices. It was mostly the covering where groweth the velvety and suc- 
of the enormous line of shorts that ¢uylent grass for weary and _heavily- 


have taken freight and bought back laden bulls, and bitter herbs for car- 
what has been sold short. While there nivorous bears, may not be far away 
is a great deal in the market that Is yet the hill from whence it can be seen 


reassuring, yet there is still an abun- hardly yet seems within sight, though 
dance of disquieting elements. The  jossibily it may be visible before thé 
condition of the country is still pros- first of December ' 

perous, yet thoughtful observers of After the market has passed through 
the situation cannot help fearing that the crop-moving period, during which 
our prosperity has reached its highest monetary stringencies may figure 
stage. The labor troubles have made again as annual episodes, the “legiti- 


our industries skeptical about the fu- mate investor’ may all of a sudden 
ture. All our industries are dominated come into evidence. 
by unionism to such an extent as to : 





make capital hold back. The wages The Standard Oil crowd is the dom- 
‘ > ¥ > 3 iot ‘ ‘ ac- P : s , _ , 

have gone up so high that manufac inating element in Wall Street. When- 
turing in many lines has become un- ever it buys the professional trades 
profitable. The railroads are still follow it and whenever it sells. the 
showing satisfactory gross earnings, professionals begin to hammer values 
but the higher wages paid to em- down. The Standard Oil “crowd,” 
ployes are cutting deep into the net whose recent ‘‘conversion’’ to the bull 


earnings. Further, money is dear, and side helped start the big advance 
as long as railroads have to pay 6 seems to treat the market for stocks 
per cent and commissions for short just as they would treat the market 
time loans the investing public will not for oil selling whenever or wherever 
for the time being look upon 5 per cent there was 
railroad stocks as a wise investment. tained. 


a decent profit to be ob- 
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“CAPITAL PROCURED.”’ 


Business men who wish to extend 
their business and are anxious to se- 
cure additional working capital, quite 
often read in the papers advertise- 
ments of “bankers,” offering to orga- 
nize and finance companies and “to 
produce capital.” Such offers are most- 
ly humbug and held out by sharpers 
anxious to procure a little capital for 
themselves by fleecing business men 
unacquainted with the tricks of New 
York or Chicago fakirs. Once in a 
while a victim of such ‘‘bankers” has 
them raided, as it was recently the 
case with the firm of Daniels & Co. 
alleged “bankers” at 6 Wall street and 
96 Broadway, New York, frauds against 
whom papers have published warnings 
for years, stating that they were thor- 
oughly unreliable and were evidently 
obtaining money under false pretenses. 
August 13 the firm was raided by the 
New York police department, and 
those connected with the company 
placed under arrest. Their scheme 
was to ‘‘underwrite”’ various enter- 
prises, and their offer was to supply 
the ‘‘necessary capital for public 
schools, loans, city bonds, water, light 
and power companies, steam and elec- 
tric railways, patents and industrial 
enterprises of merit and promise.”’ 

After having secured, by plausible 
arguments, a victim they would claim 
that the alleged investigation into the 
merits of whatever it was desired they 
should handle would require a sum of, 
say, from $50 to $250 or more, for ‘“‘pre- 
liminary expenses.” Those who were 
induced to put up this preliminary fee 
never saw it again, and it was by such 
false representations that they swin- 
dled the public. It was not an incor- 
porated company, but simply a part- 
nership with C, P. Daniels as senior 
partner. Daniels was associated at one 
time with the Bankers & Manufactur- 
ers Mercantile Agency, which was 
formed for the purpose of furnishing 
ratings for people of little or no stand- 
ing. They worked hand and hand, it is 
said, with this agency, each concern 
giving the others name as reference. 

Daniels & Company are reported to 
have been closely associated with Hen- 
ry Voorce Bradenburg & Co., who, 
judging from their advertisements, are 
also “procuring capital’’ for business 
men. 


The market is groping about in an 
effort to find its bearing. Unfortunate- 
ly a natural tendency is not permit- 
ted. The professionals infuse arti- 
ficial strength or weakness according 
to their whims or what they suppose 
to be their intuitions. If these floor 
traders scent a little investment buy- 
ing they jump to the conclusion that 
the market has turned and forthwith 
buy double or treble the amount that 
is wanted by legitimate buyers. On 
the other hand liquidation of a loan 


or profit-taking by Europe impels 
short selling to an extent that de- 
presses prices beyond the normal 
trend. 


RUSSELL SAGE AS A PROPHET. 

Russell Sage, during the speculative 
fever which held Wall street so long 
in its grasp, was looked upon as a 
“has been,’’ out of touch with the 
times, his warnings being greeted as 
the croakings of a “‘mossback.”’ The 
newly enriched steel magnates fairly 
chuckled with glee as they took “Un- 
cle Russ’s stock certificates, thinking 
how foolish the old man was to “sacri- 
fice’ his holdings. But Jay Gould’s old 
partner knew a thing or two from the 
book of experience and foresaw the in- 
evitable end of the prevailing mania. 
Wall street to-day is bewailing its 
undigested security problem which it 
brought upon itself through too reck- 
less promotion of industrial enterpris- 
es. And the promoters are enjoying 
the sensation of having their pet in- 
dustrial stocks thrown out of bank 
loans. Very interesting reading the 
following utterances of the “has been”’ 
financier must be to the “captains of 
industry.’’ Russell Sage in May, 1901, 
before the panic, said in an article en- 
titled a ‘“‘Grave Danger to the Commu- 
nity”: 

“To me there seems to be some- 
thing very much like sleight of hand 
in the way in which industries are 
doubling up in values, as at the touch 
of the magician’s wand. Here we have 
a factory—a good, conservative, pro- 
ductive investment—which may be 
turning out anything from toys to lo- 
comotives. It falls into the hands of 
the consolidators and, whereas it was 
worth $50,000 yesterday, to-day it is 
worth $150,000—at least on paper. 
Stocks are issued; bonds are put out, 
and loans are solicited, with these 
stocks as security. The man who 
owned the factory could probably not 
have borrowed over $10,000 on it. Now, 
however, when the $50,000 plant is 
changed into a stock issue of $150,000, 
bankers and financiers are asked to ad- 
vance $60,000 or $70,000 on what is 
practically the same _ property, and 
many of them, from. all accounts, 
make the advance. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a ‘squeeze’ seems to me 
inevitable. The clearing house is re- 
porting, from week to week, an ex- 
pansion of loans far beyond anything 
that was dreamed of heretofore. This 
cannot go on forever, yet from all ap- 
pearances, the era of consolidation has 
only set in. A reaction must come as 
soon as the banks realize the situation. 
A property is not worth $50,000 one day 
and $150,000 the next simply because a 
company of men, no matter how big 
and important they are, say so.” 
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PANICS AND THEIR CAUSES. 


The marked feature in connection 
with the recent Wall street disturb- 
ance, a disturbance which sqeezed a 
billion or two of water value out of 
stocks and sent more than one promi- 
nent brokerage firm into bankruptcy, 
is that the general business of the 
country is unaffected. The level of 
prices in the central stock market, 
where shares in our great industrial 
enterprises are traded in, is usually 
considered a gauge of business condi- 
tions—to be watched as the engineer 
reads in the glass the height of the 
water in his boiler. The operations in 
Will street, notwithstanding the large 
gambling element, therefore, are of 
great importance to the rest of the 
country as advertisement of the state 
of things. Many, putting the cart be- 
fore the horse, assume that the busi- 
ness of the country is disarranged 
through Wall street’s speculation; the 
contrary is generally true—Wall street 
gets in trouble because of unsound con- 
ditions surrounding it. When a great 
seismic disturbance occurs, the vapors 
come up through the cracks which oc- 
cur where the earth’s crust is thinnest 
and weakest; in like manner a flurry in 
Wall street is a sign of pressure un- 
derneath venting itseif through the 
easiest opening. A panic on the stock 
market is a symptom, not the disease 
itself—an effect. not a cause. The brok- 
ers and get-rich-quickers, who have 
launched their boats on summer seas, 
do not intentionally summon, as many 
believe, the squall that capsizes their 
frail speculative crafts or sends them 
on the rocks. One look at the anxious, 
frenzied faces worn by the men on the 
floor of the stock exchange on a panic 
day is sufficient to disabuse one’s mind 
of the notion that the catastrophe is 
planned for and welcomed. A few 
blood-sucking money lenders may make 
gain out of a panic, but the greater 
number of stock operators, practically 
all of whom are borrowers, want credit 
sustained. 

But although a disturbance on Wall 
street is always an event whose ad- 
monitory nature the country should 
consider, it does not always mean that 
general business conditions are un- 
sound. The causes may be local. The 
disease of a too distended credit may 
be confined to a limited area. Such was 
the nature of the recent stock flurry, 
and the real business of the country 
has gone on healthily and normally, 
with no stoppage of the rising tide of 
prosperity. Nevertheless, the incident 
is not without its warning. Many men 
will recall that, in the early eighties, 
about seven years after the nation’s 
recovery from the depression of 1873, 
there was such a fall of stocks as oc- 
curred this summer. Then, as now, 
general business was unaffected, but we 
now see that 1885 was the sign of the 
approach of 1893. 


WALL STREET BARGAINS, 


Some people who have bought rail- 
road stocks during the recent slump 
when they reached their lowest records 
may make money, some may get badly 
disappointed. As for bargains the past 
tells interesting stories. 

In the depression of 1884, New York 
Central sold at 83%. It then paid 5 per 
cent dividends and therefore netted the 
happy buyer nearly 6 per cent. Rock 
Island stock, paying 7 per cent divi- 
dends, sold at 100%. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western did more. Its 8 per 
cent shares fell to 863%, making a net 
yield of 9% per cent. Western Union 
Telegraph, a 6 per cent stock, sold at 
49, 

This was doing pretty well; but in 
some respects the panic of 1893 did bet- 
ter. During the great break of that 
July Delaware & Hudson, paying 7 
per cent dividends, sold at 102%. St. 
Paul, paying 4 per cent, went 46%; the 
buyer at that price drew 85% per cent 
from his investment, and a good deal 
more later on. Burlington & Quincy 
sold at 69144; the stock paid only 5 per 
cent then, but he who held it long 
enough might have sold it for 200. Mis- 
souri Pacific, then a non-dividend pay- 
er, sold at 16%. It may be added that 
a number of other stocks bought at 
extraordinary barguin prices in 1884 
and 1893 later confirmed the judgment 
of the sellers by going into bankruptcy. 

And whilst with the past, an inter- 
esting glimpse of possible vicissitudes 
in a millionaire’s credit may be ob- 
tained from Jay Gould’s famous ex- 
hibit of the securities in his vault, on 
March 11, 1882. These securities com- 
prised, at face value, $12,000,000 Mis- 
souri Pacific stock, $6,000,000 Manhat- 
tan Elevated, $23,000,000 Western Union, 
$2,000,000 Wabash common, $10,000,000 
New York and Metropolitan Elevated 
bonds, and $30,000,000 other bonds. At 
valuations then prevalent, and assum- 
ing par for the unclassed bonds, the 
fortune thus exhibited would have been 
worth almost exactly $73,000,000. On 
May 16, 1884, the low level of the 
break in prices which began immedi- 
ately after Gould’s “exhibit,’”’ the mar- 
ket’s valuation of the same holdings, 
supposing them not sold in the inter- 
im, would have been $60,000,000. Even 
Mr. Gould, if he were’ borrowing 
money, might have been forced to sell 
some of his “gilt-edged’’ holdings to 
protect himself from a thirteen-millicn 
contraction in his borrowing power. 


“The day of the Morgan school of 
finance has passed,’’ says Henry Clews, 
“Within a short time there will be a 
general movement to dissolve the enor- 
mous industrial combinations,” 
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VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL 
COMPANY. 


Pay 18 1-2 Per Cent for a 86,000,000 
Loan. 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 

in order to raise $6,000,000 for one year 

had to pay to Wall street bankers as 


follows: 6 per cent, 10 per cent com- 
mission and 2% per cent bankers’ fee 
for organizing the syndicate’ that 


loaned the money. The company, 
whose securities are listed on the New 
York stock exchange, has $7,000,000 of 
5 per cent bonds which are rarely 
quoted, but may be rated, at present 
time, marketable only at a discount; 
$12,000,000 of 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock which has declined 
from 134% to 80, and $28,000,000 of com- 
mon stock upon which the dividend 
was raised from 4 to 5 per cent about 
a year ago. This has declined from 
the high point in 1902 of 76% to 45 and 
and has just recently dropped from 45 
to 19%. 

The enterprise is legitimate and 
profitable and has millions of property, 
including $6,000,000 of foreign potash 
concerns, purchased in the past two 
years, and nearly 100 cotton-seed mills 
in the south, purchased in the past 
two years, and a fertilizer business 
which in importance in the south ranks 
next to railways and cotton. 

The experience of the Virginia Chem- 
ical ought to be a warning to cor- 
poration managers, that Wall! street is 
no respector of their financial business 
interests and that forsight is as neces- 
sary in the expansion of any corpora- 


tion’s business as any other kind of 
foresight. 

It is also a warning to stockholders 
that they insist upon that financial 


foresight and provision concerning any 
expansion; otherwise their dividends, 
when money is tight, go to the bank- 
ers. 

Of course it goes without saying 
that the common stockholders of the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company 
cannot receive dividends when they are 
paying 18% per cent money. 


THE CASH BUYERS’ UNION’S 
per cent stock is, notwith- 
standing the enormous advertising 
done to secure investors among that 
class of people that cannot discern be- 
tween a desirable and undesirable in- 
vestment, meeting with poor success. 
It is to the credit of this public that 
it has become cautious. The few that 
buy the stock on the strength of ex- 
aggerated promises, will regret it later, 
for they will lose money. 


preferred 7 


The promoter’s business is to pro- 
mote your money out of your pocket 
and into his. After that his function 
eeases as far as it relates to you. 


HOW RICH MEN GET RICHER. 
The Way of Promoters. 

Recent developments in the affairs of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. have 
againshownthat investors are only the 
lambs that are shorn. Mr. Max Pam, 
a Chicago attorney, and the _ well- 
known Chas. M. Schwab had to pay 
into the treasury of the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. $125,000 each on account 
of free stock issued them on the or- 
ganization of the company. 

The issued capital of the Pneumatic 
Tool Company is $6,031,600. It has been 
common report that Charles Schwab 
and Max Pam received each $1,000,000 
of stock for their part in the promo- 
tion of the company. 

Even in bond issues not everything 
runs honestly as a suit just brought 
in Chicago against well known rich 
men shows. Here is the report re- 
garding this suit for recovery of $400,- 
000. 

“Edwin J. Zimmer, as receiver for 
the Chicago General Railway Com- 
pany, this morning petitioned the Cir- 
cuit Court to compel Erskine M. 
Phelps, Orson Smith, E. F. Bryant, 
Frank O. Lowden, John S. Runnells, 
D. B. Scully, E. M. Fowler, and Leroy 
A. Goddard, to pay the par value of 
bonds alleged to be held by them. 

“The petition states that prior to 
April 17, 1900, the defendants bought 
from the railway company $1,000,000 
worth of bonds at the par value of 
$1,000 each. For these it is averred 
the company only received $600,000. 

“According to the constitution of 
Illinois, Receiver Zimmer says that 
bonds of railway companies shall not 
be issued except for money, labor or 
property actually received, the mean- 
ing, it is alleged, being that such bonds 
shall not be issued except for their par 
value in money, labor or property. The 
petition seeks to enforce payment from 
the defendants of $400,000."’ 


EMPIRE SECURITIES COMPANY. 

This concern, with offices in New 
York and Newark, N. J., was raided by 
the postal authorities and a number of 
the gang composing the company has 
been arrested. It was a get-rich- 
quick company that operated by fraud- 
ulent testimonials. It caught its vic- 
tims, and many there were, by send- 
ing them copies of a letter, in which 
an alleged investor, but in fact only 
a member of the gang, expressed his 
thanks for receiving every month $140 
for $500 invested. This caught the in- 
vestor. No money received was ever 
invested, but all moneys were divided 
among the members of the gang. 








The Western Securities Co. of Min- 
neapolis makes tremendous efforts to 
make investors—rich. It will do it. if 
worthless stock or stock of doubtful 





future issued by over-capitalized com- 
panies can 


make any one rich. 
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A COLOSSAL CONFIDENCE MAN. 


The London promoter, Whitaker 
Wright, who has been extradited by 
the U. S. and now awaits trial in Lon- 
don on charges of swindling thousands 
by worthless stock. 

He deluded people into buying things 
which had no value. He was a char- 
latan, a mountebank, an imposter, a 
swindler. He made no attempt to add 
to the real wealth of the world. He 
regarded business as simply the means 
of appropriating part of the wealth al- 
ready in existence. 

He is not to be placed on the same 
level, therefore, with the men who, al- 
though they are sufficiently unscrupu- 
lous in their dealings with other men, 
still do contrive to leave the world 
wealthier than they found it. They in- 
vent something. They manufacture 
something. They develop the organiza- 
tion of industry. They introduce new 
methods of finance. The business 
world is different because of their hav- 
ing lived. 

It may be that many such men while 
they give the world fifty units of value 
keep fifty units of value for them- 
selves. They seem to retain too large 
a proportion of the results of their 
labors. The fact remains, however, 
that even if they have benefited them- 
selves they have also benefited their 
fellows. 

It is lack of discrimination, therefore, 
to palliate Whitaker Wright's offenses 
by saying that he is no worse than the 
ordinary business man. He is much 
worse. He was always trying to get 
something for nothing. The ordinary 
business man is, at his worst, trying to 
get much for little. He makes some 
kind of attempt to give value received. 
Between these two positions there is a 
great gulf fixed. 


SUNSET MINING COMPANY. 


A 2 Per Cent a Month Dividend Fraud. 


Lewis E. Aubury of San Francisco, 
State Mineralogist of California, has 
this to say about this company: 

“The Sunset Mining Company has 
been exposed numerous times through 
the daily press and mining papers of 
the Pacific coast. It guarantees 2 per 
cent a month dividends, and from the 
information I have concerning it, I 
think there is scarcely a question but 
that the same are paid from the sale of 
stock and not from the mine. G. W. 
Rumble, the secretary, general man- 
ager and board of directors, has been 
before the police courts of this city on 
numerous charges, and I could cite, if 
necessary, many people who have been 
swindled by him. I consider the Sun- 


set Company a notoriously fake con- 
cern 


” 


INCREASE OF THE GULLIBLE. 

The authorities are daily becoming pos- 
sessed of additional evidence of the wide 
extent of the operations of the Ameri- 
can Finance and Mortgage Company, a 
get-rich-quick scheme of the New York 
financial district, that was suddenly put 
out of business by public exposure 
several days ago. This concern numbers 
its victims all over the country. They 
do not hesitate to confess their credulity. 
Can it be called avariciousness? The 
principal bait used was the offer of high 
interest or ‘“‘dividends’’ on investments. 

If it were not for the newspapers of 
New York, ever on the alert for these 
swindlers and cheerfully exposing them 
even before the authorities know of their 
existence, the number of victims who 
bewail the loss of their savings would be 
relatively greater. Always the name 
“Wall Street.’ with its potent charm 
breathing subtly of the exaltation of sud- 
den wealth, is used with telling effective- 
ness in the enticing circulars sent broad- 
cast—a name that means so much and yet 
so little! 

The authorities estimate that a half 
million dollars of good money of the 
people was collected by the American 
Finance and Mortgage company. It is 
trite to say ‘‘a hundred suckers are born 
every minute.” but we might add that 
we believe the birthrate has increased 
some since the last census.—N. Y. Com- 
mercial. 

It is not true that the “papers” are 
ever on the alert for these swindlers 
and cheerfully exposing them even be- 
fore the authorities know of their ex- 
istence. The papers expose. these 
swindlers only after their collapse. As 
long as these swindlers are “operating” 
and liberal patrons of the advertising 
columns of ‘‘the papers,”’ they are let 
alone. When the American Finance 
and Mortgage Company came into ex- 
istence and published a half page adv. 
in the papers promising to make in- 
vestors rich not a word was said by 
any paper about the claims of the com- 
pany with the exception of the 
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It at once branded the company as 
swindle and forwarded copies con- 
taining that article to all papers in 
New York, but not a single one re- 
produced that article or thought of ex- 
posing the swindle independently. The 
exposure took place only after the 
swindlers disappeared with the money 
of their victims. 

When the Merchants Brokerage & 
Commission Co. in St. Louis started 
up, the Financial World exposed the 
gang at once, but the St. Louis papers 
ignored the exposure. When the swin- 
dle collapsed, the exposures began. 

When Hogan & Co., of Chicago, a 
concern consisting of sharpers that 
had fleeced the public before under 
different names, started up, this very 
New York Commercial published on 
its editorial page an article describing 
the race track man Hogan as one of 
the leading young men of the Chicago 
business world. Hogan bought copies 
of said issue of the Commercial and 
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mailed same to people who were later 
entrapped. The truth is that the pa- 
pers with very few exceptions are only 
lending help to the sharpers as long 
as they operate and expose them when 
they are through with their operations 
and people who have been swindled be- 
gin to kick and invoke the aid of the 
authorities to recover their money. 


THE OPHIR KING GOLD MINING CO. 


Another Lesson. 

Enormous amounts of stock of this 
company have been sold in the East, 
especially in Pennsylvania life in- 
comes. Fabulous wealth, etc., were 
promised to investors who were worked 
to death by advertisements and agents 
to open the door to a rare opportunity. 
By such promises over $200,000 have 
been secured from dupes, who wished 
to use their hard earned savings to 
provide for rainy days. 

Now comes the secretary of the com- 
pany and says that “we failed to find 
the rich ore, as shown by surface out- 
crop, is no fault of anyone; it simply 
does not seem to be there, and we 
made an honest effort to find it; only 
sorry I cannot report success.’’ 

The company will leave behind a few 
hundred mourning investors and a big 
hole in the ground, which probably a 
Makeever will use in a few years to 
start a New Ophir, promising to a new 
crop of investors to make them “in- 
dependently rich for life.” 


BIG MINING SWINDLES PLANNED. 


Not long ago the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat published the following tele- 
gram from the capital of the Mexican 
Republic: 

Plans for gigantic mining  swindles, 
after the fashion of those perpetrated by 
Whitaker Wright in Western Australia, 
are reported as being placed on foot here 
by mining promoters of London, New 
York and’ other centers of capital and 
credulity. The mines of the great gold 
camps of Mexico are, it is said, to be 
used as the baits for the usual victims 
of mining frauds in the places named. 
London and New York promoters are at 
present in the City of Mexico completing 
plans, which include the starting of a 
general boom and the floating of com- 
panies with large capital in London and 
New York. Among those interested are 
persons who are connected with Whita- 
ker Wright in his Western Australia 
frauds and with Terah Hooley in his min- 
ing swindles. During the last week com- 
panies with capitals aggregating over 
$10,000,000 were organized in this city 
alone, and all the property owned by the 
companies put together is not worth, ac- 
cording to an eminent mining engineer of 
the United States, the cost of obtaining 
titles to them. 

There are hundreds of worked out 
mines in Mexico, which these sharpers 
are going to capitalize in order to of- 
fer stock to investors who are anxious 
to become rich. The stock will soon 
be offered to the public as “rare op- 
portunities” to amass fortunes. 


FALSE RUMORS, 


During the panic days those inter- 
ested in the success of the bear side of 
the market, spread all kinds of rumors 
about the impending failures of banks 
and bankers and the collapse of syndi- 
cates, which of course provoked pro- 
tests of those affected by such rumors. 
It goes without saying that the prac- 
tice of circulating lying and malicious 
reports is to be deprecated; it is a 
method quite as reprehensible as the 
“tips” circulated about big dividends 
of industrial companies that were only 
a few steps from the chasms of in- 
solvency. Urged by the members of 
prominent syndicates, the New York 
stock exchange has taken measures to 
prosecute all who are detected in float- 
ing false statements adverse to cor- 
porations or individuals. This, of 
course, is excellent. But how much 
better it would have been if the ex- 
change had punished the touts who 
spread the misinformation that drew 
outsiders to absolutely shoddy stocks. 

It has been well said that the lies 
which do the most damage in the 
street, that draw the widows and or- 
phans, ministers and school teachers 
into the market and part them from 
their money, are those which treat of 
mythical deals, of tremendous pros- 
pective price enhancement, increases 
of dividends and the like. It is indeed 
back to stories such as these that one 
can usually trace the defalcations and 
suicides which form the aftermath of 
any serious collapse in the stock mar- 
ket. It will be seen that even in this 
phase of the situation retribution is 
operating; the decoy ducks of two 
years ago have returned transformed 
into unholy canard carrying ominous 
rumors. 


PROMOTOR W. H. BALDWIN. 

From a paper in Everett, Wash., we 
learn that W. H. Baldwin has bought 
a mine, the Sunset Copper Mine, and 
will soon start with the sales of stock. 
This is the same Baldwin who, from 
Albany, N. Y., floated the stock of the 
California Nevada Co., paying divi- 
dends of 5 per cent a month. An in- 
vestigation brought the fact to light 
that not a cent of the money received 
by Baldwin ever went into the mine 
and that the mine has been known for 
years to be worthless. 


TONOPAH NATIONAL GOLD MINING 
COMPANY. 

Back of this company is the notor- 
ious fakir-firm of Holden & Co., who 
have fleeced the public by worthless 
stock of the Basin Gold & Copper Min- 
ing Co., of the Hope Mine, the Sand 
Fork Extension Co. and the San Fork 
Petroleum Co. These companies paid 
big dividends as long as the stock was 
advertised. The dividends came out of 
the sales of stock. 
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SOME GET-RICH-QUICK OFFERS. 

The following two advertisements 
were clipped from a recent issue of a 
Chicago Sunday paper: 





A GUARANTEED INVESTMENT, 


paying a regular weekly dividend of 
4 per cent and an additional quarterly 
dividend of 7 per cent to every investor 
of $25 and upward. The Capital Com- 
mission Company has for the past three 
years conducted systematic operations 
in the stock, grain, and cotton mar- 
kets with uniformly successful results, 
has met every obligation to date, and 
has never failed to remit dividends 
with prompt regularity each and every 
week. Present subscribers are so well 
pleased with the great earning power 
of this investment that it has been de- 
cided to conduct these operations on a 
larger and even more profitable scale 
and for this purpose a limited number 
of additional subscriptions will be ac- 
cepted. Safest and most profitable 
proposition before the public. Write 
at once for full particulars. The CAP- 
ITAL COMMISSION CoO., 1135 Broad- 
way, New York City, N. Y. 


AN ANNUAL INCOME OF 96 PER 

cent. Payable 4 per cent semi-month- 
ly. This investment has been thor- 
oughly tested by time and proven ab- 
solutely infallible. Actual cash pay- 
ments made promptly on time. Write 
for full particulars. E. G. WILSON & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 





HIDDEN FORTUNE. 


The stock of the Hidden Fortune 
Mining Co. has depreciated consider- 
ably and is selling under 40 cents. A 
Boston publication explains this as 
follows: 

All Black Hills stocks have declined 
more or less, and most of them to a 
considerable degree, during the last 
few weeks. Stocks that are earning 
monthly dividends of 1 per cent are 
selling now for less than 50 cents per 
share. One of the reasons for the de- 
cline of Hidden Fortune stock is al- 
leged to be that the former manage- 
ment, feeling sore because of not be- 
ing re-elected, has been disposing of 
a large number of shares and forcing 
the same on the market, and while this 
has been done-some of the insiders 
have been helping it to further decline 
the stock so as to take up the stock as 
cheap as possible. Another reason 
given is that the company was capi- 
talized a little high and sold its stock 
at a rather high price. However, as 
the company has now its new mill 
completed and is now grinding out ore, 
the stock may advance again later 
on. 

If the company has success in its 
new mill it ought to begin to pay di- 
vidends before a great while. The 


property is believed to be just as good 
as it has ever been, and the big mill 
has recently been completed, 





ST. LOUIS A HOTBED OF SCHEMES. 


No other town in the United States 
has been of late the hotbed of get- 
rich-quick and fraudulent stock-job- 
bing schemes to such an extent as the 
city of St. Louis. Most propositions 
have turned out a loss to investors. 
Even the stock of so-called World’s 
Fair propositions ought to be carefully 
investigated before people take any in- 
terest in same, for those who are 
starting up transportation companies, 
automobile companies, and other en- 
terprises in connection with the 
World’s Fair, are using the World’s 
Fair as a pretext only, their main ob- 
ject being the sale of stock. Do not 
let any one be persuaded to buy such 
stock, for he will lose his money. Any 
one who knows how many similar 
companies have been started in 1893 
in connection with the Chicago 
World’s Fair, and that none of them 
has ever paid a dividend, can best 
judge what there is in store for in- 
vestors in St. Louis concerns. For ex- 
ample, there has been figured out a 
net profit of $852,000 for a company 
capitalized at $600,000 and organized to 
transact an automobile transit busi- 
ness. This would be an enormous 
profit if the World’s Fair would re- 
ceive as many visitors as expected, 
but we are afraid that St. Louis will 
be just as disappointed as Chicago 
was in this regard. Chicago’s experi- 
ence was that most people came only 
during the last few weeks, while dur- 
ing the rest of the World’s Fair time, 
comparatively few people visited the 
World’s Fair. Ninety per cent of the 
concerns started in Chicago to make 
money out of the World’s Fair, col- 
lapsed, and only about 10 per cent 
eould, on account of the good busi- 
ness during the last few weeks, save 
themselves from bankruptcy. We 
wish the St. Louis World’s Fair great 
success, but not to those who by using 
the St. Louis World’s Fair as a pre- 
text, intend to relieve people of their 
money. 





MISLEADING STATEMENTS, 


Twenty-eight railroads have not dis- 
continued the publication of weekly 
statements of gross earnings, a policy 
which is commendable, It is mislead- 
ing to publish gross returns showing 
large increases week by week, when in 
reality such increases are almost if 
not quite absorbed by increased ex- 
penses. It is argued that not only are 
such returns misleading to Wall street 
but also that they give rise to wrong 
ideas as to the prosperity of the com- 
pany in the minds of other peonle out- 
side of Wall street, notably the em- 
ployes of the system. 
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THE UNITED ORCHARD COMPANY. 


Again an effort is made to interest 
investors in an Orchard Company— 
this time by the United Orchard Co. 
and will probably again fail. It ought 
to. Most orchard companies so far have 
turned out a great disappointment and 
total loss for investors. It is a ven- 
ture that depends too much upon the 
uncertainties of the weather. The 
present proposition will in our opinion 
turn out a failure for it covers a too 
large and widely separated territory 
which even the ablest and most suc- 
cessful fruit grower cannot cover. It 
is true that the board of directors con- 
sist of business men of good reputa- 
tion, but they all are engaged in voca- 
tions different from the one in which 
they invite the public to risk its 
money. One director is connected 
with a trust company, two others are 
in the transportation business, one in 
the hardware business, one in the 
printing business and one in the foun- 
dry business. All these worthy gen- 
tlemen put together and shaken up 
so that they mix well, may make a 
good board of directors for an orchard 
company. The company wishes to de- 
velop 10,000 acres in Missouri, Illinois, 
Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia and 
Texas. In its advertisements, probably 
feeling itself the weakness of its propo- 
sition( the company offers ‘‘a life in- 
come’’ to investors, a,style of confi- 
dence game talk that .used to draw 
suckers, but it seems has lost its mag- 
netism recently. The United Orchard 
Co. has no “life incomes” to offer, it 
is not even certain about the duration 
of its own life and investors have an 
excellent chance to part from their 
money forever. 








A brokerage firm has published a 
bulletin estimating the loss in market 
value upon thirty-seven railroads at 
$1,121,537,320, and on thirty-one indus- 
trials at $886,537,965, a total of $2,008,- 
075,285. It would be more interesting 
to learn who lost it on the way down 
and who will recoup it on the way 
back again. 





If you take every promise of a pro- 
moter for genuine truth and consider 
every promoter a philantropist, you 
are just on the road to ruin. 


THE SWINDLE COLLAPSES. 


The End of the Merchants’ Brokerage 
& Commission Company. 

On the same day when the August 

issue of the Financial World went to 


- press the United States Marshal in St. 


Louis took possession of the offices of 
the swindle that styled itself the Mer- 
chants’ Brokerage & Commission Com- 
pany. It is estimated that ‘‘investors’’ 
have been swindled to the extent of 
over $250,000. 

A subscriber to the Financial World 
upon learning that a rich farmer by 
name of William Wilmerton had in- 
vested $40,000 wth the above concern, 
made this man acquainted wiih tne 
true character of the company, which 
has kept on reporting big profits tu 
him. When he decided to ask for the 
return of all moneys coming to him, 
of the principal and the profits, he 
was told have been made for him, 
he was confronted with the usuai 
statement that the last investment 
had swept all his money away. 

In its circulars this gang stated as 
follows: 

Do not condemn our plan because it is 
new to you and because the returns it 
insures you are larger than you are ac- 
customed to receiving. We are not offer- 
ing you something for nothing, nor is 
our proposition a get-rich-quick scheme. 
Every dollar we return to you is one we 
have made by using your funds in combi- 
nation with the deposits of hundreds of 
other clients. 

Another sent out by the concern 
claimed that it had never lost a cent 
for its depositors. 

Lawyers who have since investigated 
this concern have found that it did no 
speculating at all, but simply pocketed 
the money seit in by dupes. 

The Financial World exposed this 
St. Louis swindle from the first day 
it made its existence known by ad- 
vertisements, inviting people to buy 
July corn. 


RIALTO COMMISSION COMPANY. 

The Rialto Commission Company of 
St. Louis, whose president one Major 
Dennis is, is in trouble. All these 
concerns flourish as long as the “in- 
vestors”’ are sending in their ‘‘shekels” 
and collapse as soon as the investors 
begin to ask for the return of money. 
Then it turns out that they can get 
neither principal nor profits. 


Of saving deposits in Chicago to-day 
amounting to $100,000,000, they 
amounted to 78,000,000 a year ago, 15,- 
800,000 10 years ago and 12,350,000 in 1890. 
As the depositors in the Chicago Sav- 
ings Institutions are mostly wage earn- 
ers, it shows that the laboring masses 
are hoarding cash for a rainy day and 
we hope they will be smart enough not 
to invest it in the many get-rich-quick 
schemes laid before them in the many 
papers they read. 
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DELMAR GRAIN COMPANY. 


Another St. Louls Get-Rich-Quick Concern. 

The Merchants’ Brokerage & Com- 
mission Company of St. Louis, which, 
since the beginning of this year, by 
large advertising in papers all over the 
country, promised to make _ people 
enormously rich by corn speculation, 
had hardly closed its offices after 
swindling people out of enormous 
sums, when the Delmar Grain Com- 
pany, with offices in the Granite 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., came out 
with similar claims. Unlike the Mer- 
chants’ Brokerage & Commission Com- 
pany, claiming to be corn experts, but 
who were only experts in swindling, the 
Delmar Grain Company claim to be 
experts in wheat. Another peculiar 
coincidence is that the literature sent 
out by the Delmar Grain Company 
makes the impression that the same 
is written by the same party who had 
written the literature and the alluring 
prospectuses of the defunct St. Louis 
swindle, and even more, all who had 
formerly written to the Merchants’ 
Brokeragé & Commission Company for 
information received invitations from 
the Delmar Grain Company to send in 
money. How did the Delmar Grain 
Company get the addresses of the 
Merchants’ Brokerage & Commission 
Company if there is no connection be- 
tween the old swindle and the new 
grain company? The new concern is 
evidently trying to work over again 
the list of dupes that have been landed 
by the defunct concern. 

A representative of the Financial 
World investigating the persons con- 
nected with the Delmar Grain Com- 
pany, has ascertained the following 
facts: That the company has been in- 
corporated during the first part of Au- 
gust under the laws of Missouri with a 
capital of $10,000.00. This is a very 
low capitalization for the reason that 
the incorvoration fees in Missouri are 
quite high and the requirements strin- 
gent. Therefore the new concern 
could not afford to put up a great deal 
of money for incorporation. The offi- 
cers are: ‘ 

Thos. J. Bradshaw, holding 60 shares. 

Harver C. Murphy, holding 39 shares. 

F. W. Gerricke, holding 1 share. 

Regarding Mr. Bradshaw, who is a 
man about 40 years old, we are in- 
formed that he is a member of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, a 
legitimate trade center of high stand- 
ing, but we do not believe that this 
Exchange will stand long the member- 
ship of Mr. Bradshaw when they read 
the prospectus and literature sent out 
by him. Mr. Bradshaw has been con- 
nected with the Ryan Commission 
Company, of very unsavory reputation, 
which, as everybody knows, has not 
been successful. Later on he acted 
as manager for the Printing Telegraph 
News Company. 

Mr. Murphy was connected with a 


St. Louis advertising agency, which, as 
anybody can see, is an _ institution 
where people can collect a great deal 
of experience in the speculative field. 

These officers claim that $3,000 have 
been paid in by them for the conduct 
of the business. By this investors 
can get an idea with whom they are 
dealing, and if they lose their money 
they have only themselves to blame 
for it. No man of average commercial 
intelligence would send any money to 
this concern. 


OSTRANDER’S LITTLE SCHEME. 


Estate 





His Chicago Highlands Real 
Scheme Falls Flat. 
In our last issue we mentioned a 
get-rich-quick proposition of a Phil- 
adelphia real estate dealer by the 
name of W. M. Ostrander, offering 
people investments in “Chicago prop- 
erty” by a cash payment of $10.00 
down, to be followed by 30 more pay- 
ments of the same amount. At that 
time we called the attention of in- 
vestors to the fact that property such 
as offered by Mr. Ostrander for $310.00 
a lot could be bought for $310 an acre. 
We further called attention of inves- 
tors to the fact that Chicago High- 
lands is not a part of Chicago, and 
not even within the county, but far 
out west of Chicago on the prairies. 
Mr. Ostrander also mentions a number 
of prominent people interested in that 
enterprise, among them the name of 
Henry C. Payne, postmaster-general 
of the United States. As soon as the 
postmaster-general received notice 
about this, order was sent to Mr. Os- 
trander to show cause why his mail 
should not be stopped, for the reason 
that he used same to defraud. We 
hope that our warning in the last issue 
has been instrumental in keeping peo- 
ple away from investing in Mr. Os- 
trander’s scheme. 
\ 


RESULTS OF THE COTTON CORNER. 

Undoubtedly the present cotton pool, 
which is said to have cleared $7,000,000 
by cornering the market, has seriously 
injured the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry. Reports of shut-downs and 
suspensions in cotton factories have 
been frequent for several weeks, the 
manufacturers finding it impossible to 
pay the prices demanded for the raw 
material. The speculators have suc- 
ceeded in placing the price so high that 
it pays the manufacturers who have a 
supply on hand to throw it back upon 
the market rather than undertake to 
convert it into manufactured goods to 
be sold at such prices as are obtain- 
able. 

Secretary Wilson points out that the 
conditions which have thus been es- 
tablished in the cotton market must 
damage seriously not only the manu- 
facturers but the American cotton 
growers. The high prices artificially 
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fixed by the speculators are bound to 
stimulate production in other coun- 
tries. But that is not the worst of the 
matter. The nations which are en- 
gaged in colonizing projects in Africa 
and elsewhere are taking advantage of 
the situation to open up new and ex- 
tensive areas to the cotton-growing in- 
dustry. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that their efforts-will be succss- 
ful. Labor is cheap in Africa, the 
soil is splendidly adapted to cotton 
raising and the cotton, once picked and 
made ready for shipment, is within 
easy reach of the manufactories of 
England and Europe. To this must be 
added the fact that in certain locali- 
ties—notably Egypt—which are under 
European sovereignty it is possible to 
produce a cotton which is of distinctly 
better grade than that grown in the 
southern states. The famous long 
staple cotton of the Nile lands is now 


‘to be much more plentiful than ever 


because of the splendid feat of dam- 
ming the flood waters of the river and 
saving them for irrigation purposes 
over wide tracts of desert. 

The cotton gamblers are killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg. The 
manufacturers and capitalists of Lan- 
eashire have been seeking for some 
years to arouse public interest in their 
scheme for raising cotton in the Brit- 
ish possessions of western Africa. The 
present -prohibitive price of the raw 
material Which Lancashire must have 
is likely to bring into cultivation these 
vast cotton lands which need only 
labor to make them enormously pro- 
ductive. That the cotton exports of 
this nation are of great volume is well 
known. The prosperity of the south is 
being endangered by the New Orleans 
gamblers, who are coining millions of 
dollars out of the distress of the 
world’s cotton manufacturing industry. 


LOSSES ON THE “MORGAN 
PROPERTIES.”’ 

J. Pierpont Morgan—a year ago the 
king of financiers, the world’s greatest 
organizer. 

J. Pierpont Morgan—to-day the head 
of a group of financiers in the stock 
market whose losses aggregate over 
$300,000,000: absolutely without a fol- 
lowing among the public buyers of se- 
curities and, in the opinion of the best 
posted authorities of Wall street af- 
fairs, unable at this time to float any 


sort of an enterprise, even if its se- 
curities were as good as government 
bonds. 

A year ago the name of J. Pierpont 
Morgan was heard everywhere. It 
Was on every tongue and in every 
newspaper one picked up in the United 
States or abroad. Emperor William 
was popularly supposed to be trembl- 








ing through fear of some imaginary 
financial coup of Morgan. The people 
of England were on their knees to 
him. He was entertained by King Ed- 
ward. Throughout the civilized world, 
his was looked upon as the most po- 
tent name in modern history. 

But things have changed in the year 
that has passed. Stock market values 
have tumbled. Prices have gone un- 
der the records made in the worst 
panic in a score of years and Morgan’s 
schemes have been among the worst 
sufferers. 

Some of the best statisticians of the 
stock market figure the losses of Mor- 
gan and his immediate associates—the 
men who make up the Morgan party 
and control the railroad and shipping 
corporations known as the “Morgan 
properties’’—at not less than $300,000,- 
000. On a conservative basis, it might 
be figured to as high as $400,000,000. 

On the principal Morgan stock is- 
sues, the losses to the Morgan party 
are estimated at $300,000,000 and, if the 
dozens of smaller concerns and mis- 
cellaneous properties not included in 
the list should be added, the $400,000,- 
000 figure could easily be reached or 
even passed. 

The losses in Morgan stocks since the 
boom days in Wall street, are as fol- 
lows: 

Losses of Mor- 


Property— gan party. 


United States Steel, common.$85,533,642 
United States Steel, pref..... 86,861,840 
Louisville & Nashville ....... 17,595,000 
Erie, COMMON ..........cccees- 10,060,000 


Erie, first preferred........... 3,960,000 
Erie, second preferred........ 1,608,000 
Southern Railway, common... 12.928,600 
Southern Railway, preferred. 4,880,000 


FRORSTENE. COMMON 22 ccccccccse 14,258,725 
Reading, Preterred ..ccicccecs. 612,000 
Reading second preferred..... 5,260,500 
International M. & M., com- 

ak wniakadéccne cde Puskeeses 4,651,200 


International M. & M., pref. 18,890,400 
International Harvester Co.. 37,436,000 
$303,031,057 
New York, July 25.—Widows and or- 
phans, not to count the thousands of 
day workers and hotel waiters, shop 
keepers and clerks who, at the advice 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., bought the 
Steel trust stock at $50 a share for the 
common and par for the preferred, un- 
der the impression that they were be- 
coming partners with Morgan and An- 
drew Carnegie, saw the common stock 
sell at $22 a share, while’the preferred 
touched $70. 





The report on aluminium for 1902 
has just been issued by the United 
States geological survey. The produc- 
tion of aluminium in the United States 
during 1902 was approximately 7,300.000 
pounds, as compared with 7,150,000 
pounds in 1901, the sole producer being 
the Pittsburg Reduction Company. 











MAKEEVER’S GUARANTEE. 


His New Plan to Rob the Poor. 





One does not see Sanford Makeever 
advertise much nowadays, for. since 
our exposure began, he has found 
that he cannot secure new _ victims. 
He is confining himself mostly to 
working over his many addresses, be- 
lieving that those who have ‘been 
caught by him once can be caught 
again. This is fully in accordance 
with the character of the man who, 
in addition to being a financial fakir, 
is a money lender or was one af the 
rate of 5 per cent a month. There 
was a time when he had the reputa- 
tion of being the meanest shark in 
Chicago, robbing mostly railway em- 
ployes. It is said that it is the nature 
of the vampire to hang on to its victim 
until the last drop of blood is sucked 
out. There is a great deal of that na- 
ture in Makeever, the loan shark. He 
tries to hang on to his victims until 
he has got hold of all their money, 
as can be seen by a circular sent out 
by him to. all whom he has swindled, 
although those poor ones do not know 
that the stock of the numerous mining 
and oil companies sold by Sanford 
Makeever is absolutely worthless. In 
this circular he claims to have adopted 
a method to protect his victims. Here 
is what he says: 

OUR GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
Attach this Slip to Your Certificate. 

In order to protect you still more fully 
in the purchase of the below named act- 
ive stocks which we are now handling, 
we have invested our own means and 
purchased 750.000 shares in equal amounts 
from the Idaho Gold Mines Development 
Company, the United Gold Ledge Mining 
Company, the Ray-Tonopah Mining Com- 
pany and the Montana & St. Paul Mining 
Company, and have placed these blocks 
of stocks in a sinking fund, for the re- 
demption of, or exchange for, any one of 
the above-named stocks on the first day 
of January, 1904, should the holder of any 
one or more of these purchases desire 
to exchange them for any cther in this 
pool. 

This will perfectly safeguard any client 
and enable him to apply the stock he has 
bought upon any other stock in the 
above-named pool for the amount he has 
paid for it, on our open selling price of 
the stock desired, and should any stock 
have been withdrawn from the market, 
then at our last open selling price. 

We are hoping to arrange with all com- 
panies we hereafter handle in the above 
manner, and before January next we ex- 
pect to increase this exchange or re- 
demption rund to 1,000,000 shares, giving 
a still wider choice of stocks. 

3elieving that the above will remove 
every question of risk which has here- 
tofore surrounded mining investments, we 
beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
SANFORD MAKEEVER & CoO., 

84 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 170 Broad- 
way, New York, Journal Building, Bos- 
ton. First Nat'l Bank Bldg.. Pittsburg. 
411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

What Makeever calls protection is 
nothing but a new system of robbing. 
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for he is offering his victims to take 
back the old worthless stock he has 
sold them, provided they make a new 
purchase amounting to twice the 
amount of the original one, payable 
one-half by the old stock and the other 
half by cash. The 750,000 shares of 
different companies which Makeever 
claims to have bought we consider not 
worth the money it cost to print same. 
It is fake stock, such as is printed 
by stockjobbers to stick the public. 





NINETY-SEVENTH DIVIDENED. 


The half yearly dividend of the Illi- 
nois Central road, which has been de 
clared payable September 1, will be the 
ninety-seventh continuous’ dividend 
paid by that company. It is on the 
basis of 6 per cent for the year. The 
Illinois Central is one of the very few 
roads in the country which have never 
passed through the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and which have such a record 
for regularity in dividend payments 
It is stated authoritatively that the 
road could stand a shrinkage of 24 
per cent in its present earnings with- 
out interfering in any way with the 
present rate of dividends. In the last 
period of depression the earnings of 
the road fell off only about 8 per cent 
from the previous high level. The net 
fixed charges of the road are $4,799,143, 
as shown in its last annual report, or 
$1.150 a mile on 4,276 miles of road. 

The annual report for the year ended 
June 30, 1902, showed gross earnings of 
$9,545 per mile; and the report for the 
fiscal year just closed will show about 
$10,200 per mile. The road earns, there- 
fore, a margin of $2,400 per mile over 
dividend requirements. Consequently 
earnings must shrink about 24 per cent 
before the present rate of dividends is 
endangered. The capital stock has 
been increased from $60,000,000 in 1901 
to $95,000,000 at present. 





THE TRUST COMPANIES. 


Every year the national banks play 
a smaller part relatively in the money 
situation. The trust companies. are 
rapidly getting a larger share of the 
financial business. The manner in 
which the trust companies have devel- 
oped during the last ten years is the 
wonder of the financial world. The 
extent to which the trust companies 
have encroached on the business of 
the banks in New York is well known. 
A similar condition exists in other cit- 
ies. Philadelphia has thirty-one na- 
tional banks. Their deposits are $209,- 
000,000 and they have a capital stock 
of $21.225,000. The trust companies of 
Philadelvhia at the last statement had 
$264.000.000 in deposits and a capital 
of $33,985,000. 
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Propositions You May Run Vp Against 


Pays2 Per Cent Per Month. 

The Mutual Mining and Operating 
Co. of Wheeling, W. Va., seeks sub- 
scribers to its preferred stock (25 cents 
a share) paying 2 per cent a month. 
These 2 per cent a month dividends by 
companies that are selling stock dirt 
cheap to secure a little capital have 
been going on long enough that even 
the most stupid investor ought to know 
the bait and keep away. Many similar 
schemes have been started from 
Wheeling to the great sorrow of con- 
fiding people. The Mining and Ope- 
rating Co. may find that they are com- 
ing with their “scheme” a little too 
late. 


Storey Cotton Company. 
This concern is still working the 
public and will, owing to the conditions 
of the cotton markets, probably entrap 
a good number of dupes, but the con- 
cern is nothing but a _ bucket-shop. 
Nearly all financial papers we have 
seen have branded it as a first-class 
fraud and warned their readers against 
it. 


The Santa Fe Mountain 
Gold Mining Company. 


This company, located at 830 16th 
street, Denver, is offering stock at 2 
cents a share, until it can complete its 
organization. Experience has proven 
that all this cheap stock lavishly of- 
fered through the newspapers to in- 
vestors is not worth the paper it is 
printed upon. As argument the claim 
is used that “adjoining property has 
struck ore running $22,000 per ton.” 
If this were the case or the adjoining 
property were not far away, the pro- 
moters would get all the money in 
Denver and would not have to strike 
the “adjoining states’’ for funds. 


Securities Company. 

This company, with offices in the 
Temple Court, Denver, Colo., offers in- 
vestors shares of the Black Bird mine 
at 2 cents a share, asking action by 
investors without delay. Intending 
investors will better delay and investi- 
gate. They may find it to their inter- 
est not to invest. 








Chicago Mountain Mining 
& Tunnelling Co. 


H. E. Josley & Co., with offices in the 
Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., an- 


nounce an advance of the stock of this 
company of 150 per cent. The shares 


will then advance from 2 to 5 cents. 
They call their proposition a great op- 
portunity for enormous profits. In- 
vestors will find that these enormous 
profits will go only to the promoters. 


Thunder Mountain Gold 
Coin Company, 


Of Denver is also offering two-cent 
shares, stating that the price will 
advance to 5 cents Sept. 25. In view 
of the fact that the public that reads 
such offers is already overloaded with 
worthless stock, bought very chean, 
it is not very anxious for stuff of this 
kind just now. 








$7,000 Annually for $100. 
This is what the Arizona Union Cons. 
xyold & Copper Mines Company, for 
whom Hall & Co. in the Cincinnati 
Bldg., in Cincinnati, act as agents, are 
offering without experiencing a rush of 
investors. It is evident that investors 
value the $100 which they have 
more than the $7,000 that are promised 
and may not come before the next 
century. This proposition the promo- 
ters call the “Poor man’s chance.” 


Oil in Alaska. 

Douglas, Lacey & Co. are now offer- 
ing Alaska Oil Stock of $1.00 at 7% 
cents, having bought 10,000 acres of 
mineral land in Alaska. Land is very 
cheap in our northern province. One 
can get all the frozen lands for a 
song. Furthermore, people have had 
enough ‘oil’ and oil stock the last 
three years. If one investor made a 
small profit in oil stock, ten thousand 
have lost all their savings. 








For Men of Moderate 
Means. 


Ernest E. Jones & Co. of Chicago, 
“Exchange and Board members,” of 
which exchanges or boards they don’t 
state for good reasons, for these ‘‘ex- 
changes and boards” don’t amount to 
anything, claim in advertisements that 
the present stock and grain markets 
offer opportunities to persons of mod- 
erate means, seldom equaled,  pro- 
vided they are satisfied with reasona- 
ble results. We would like to hear 
from a few, who have secured such 
reasonable results from Jones & Co. 
We are reasonably inclined to believe 
that these parties of moderate means 
have lost their money. 








Everingham & Comstock. 


This firm with offices at 32 Commer- 
cial Bldg., Chicago, offer a free book- 
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let ‘“‘How to invest successfully.”” They 
advertise that $20.00 will sufficiently 
margin 1,000 bushels wheat. No sane 
speculator can make anything by such 
small margins. A small turn in the 
price wipes the 2-cent-margin man out. 
If speculators cannot put up a margin 
of at least 10 per cent with a good firm 
that is a member of the Board of 
Trade, they will save money by keep- 
ing away from the markets. 


S. J. Hoge & Company. 
These people, with offices in the La- 
elede Bldg., St. Louis, calling them- 
selves like the defunct Merchants 
3rokerage & Commission Co. of that 
city, “Corn Specialists,”” advertise as 
follows: 


Small Capital, Big Profits. 


It doesn’t require large capital by our 
plan to make big profits, as we deal for 
you on a 2-cent margin—in other words, 
$25.00 buys 1.200 bushels; $50.00 buys 2,500 
bushels: $100.00 buys 5,000 bushels, so on. 
Every advance of 2 cents on the bushel 
doubles your money. Don’t wait, but get 
in now at the low figure; even one 
week will show big profits. The market 
is raising daily. Telegraph us your 
oder, and send your remittance by mail. 

This is the same story the Merchants 
Brokerage & Commission Co. used to 
tell. Investors will have the same 
experience as the victims of the Mer- 
chants Brokerage & Commission Co. 
had. 


. 

Delmar Grain Company. 
The U. S. Marshall had hardly taken 

possession of the offices of the Mar- 

chants Brokerage & Commission Co., 

a gigantic swindle, when the Delmar 

Grain Co. made its appearance and 

opened offices in the Granite Bldg., in 

St. Louis. It advertises itself as 

“Wheat Specialists.” Its sirene-song 

runs as follows: 

BUY DECEMBER WHEAT—SEND FOR 
our free booklet. Enormous profits will 
be realized by the buyers of December 
wheat. The conditions of the wheat 
market offer unusual advantages for 
successful dealing and those who take 
advantage of the opportunities thus of- 
fered will realize highly satisfactory 
results. Our booklet tells you all about 
our methods of dealing and clearly ex- 
plains the wonderful advantages and 
possibilities of marginal investments. 
No matter what your position or occu- 
pation, this booklet will prove highly in- 
teresting and profitable to you. Expe- 
rience, on your part, is unnecessary and 
large capital is not required. We handle 
your deals and keep you fully informed 
as to the progress of your account for 
a very small charge. Do not fail to in- 
vestigate our methods. It costs you 
nothing and may be the means of your 
realizing a fortune, Delmar Grain Co., 
Suit 23. Granite Block, St. Louis, Mo. It 
Investors who do not wish to have 

the experience of those who sent 


money to the Merchants Brokerage & 
Commission Co., will do well to let the 
Delmar Grain Co. alone. It is noth- 
ing else but a get-rich-quick concern. 


PROMOTING BY TELESCOPE. 

One C. D. Van Duzer of Tonopah, a 
promoter of mining stock that will 
make every buyer a millionaire until 
everyone in the U. S. becomes rich, 
describes one of his alluring proposi- 
tions as follows: 

“The recent strike in the Belmont 
mine uncovered an eighty-three-foot 
body of ore of the very richest char- 
acter, over $5,000 a ton. There is now 
in sight conservatively $100,000,000, 
which will take ten years to reduce, 
and each week adds a new producer to 
the camp. There are now seventy com- 
panies operating. Over 200 men have 
made fortunes. The rapid rise and 
fluctuations in stocks make the pau- 
per of to-day the millionaire of to-mor- 
row.” 

Mr. Van Duzer that there is 
now in sight in the Belmont $100,000,- 
000. The question that naturally arises 
is, what brand of a telescope did he 
use when he saw $100,000,000 in sight. 

The probabilities are good that Tono- 
pah is quite good enough to travel 
upon its merits, and does not need any 
such sensational statements as the one 
here quoted to help it along. 

Incidentally, it may be stated that 
Mr. Van Duzer is interested in mining 
properties at Tonopah, and is printing 
a paper there booming things along, 
urging people to buy Tonopah mining 
stocks that they may in due time be- 
come millionaires. Mr. Van Duzer is a 
philanthropist. 


says 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE. 

The true earning capacity of Louis- 
ville and Nashville this year is repre- 
sented by $8,750,000 on $60,000,000 of 
stock, being 14% per cent. It is beyond 
all question that 12 per cent at all 
events has been fairly earned after 
provision of full maintenance of all 
kinds. On the basis of ‘‘a dollar for 
dividends and a dollar for improve- 
ments,” therefore, Louisville and Nash- 
ville could properly pay 6 per cent on 
its stock on the basis of present earn- 
ings. The Atlantic Coast line manage- 
ment allowed it to be understood last 
winter that there was no intention of 
increasing the dividend for a while. In 
view, however, of the earnings and of 
the fact that the Atlantic Coast line 
has paid the equivalent of 150 in its 
own bonds and in cash for Louisville 
and Nashville stock plus 16 per cent 
more in its own common stock, making 
a total investment in Louisville stock 
costing 166 or thereabouts, it may well 
be questioned whether the Atlantic 
Coast line managers will not See their 
way in a reasonable time to an in- 
crease in the Louisville dividend. In 
any event it is clear that Louisville 
and Nashville stock at the present time 
represents a very considerable earning 
capacity which sooner or later will pre- 
sumably be available to the stockhold- 
ers. 
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JAMES PIERPONT MORGAN AS A 
SPECULATOR. 


As a speculator in stock, judging him 
by his sanguine utterances during the 
various stages of the panics of this 
year, J. P. Morgan would have made a 
dismal failure. As a speculator Morgan 
would have been a child in the hands 
of such shrewd masters of the art of 
manipulating stocks as Jay Gould, 
Daniel Drew or JamesS R. Keene. No 
one can conceive of Morgan carrying 
on a bear campaign. If Morgan had 
followed speculating as a career he 
would have lost every cent he had in 
the recent prolonged decline in the 
market. When prices were 20 points 
above the level to which they after- 
ward declined, he came out in an au- 
thorized interview, saying in substance 
that stocks were a purchase. He doubt- 
less thought so when the market was 
20 points higher. Morgan, however, is 
not a speculator, and he did not fol- 
low his own advice—as a banker it is 
business to manufacture securities for 
other people to buy. 


THE COPPER TRADE. 

Copper comes next to iron and steel, 
the most important item of exportation 
of manufactured articles from the 
United States, the value of its manu- 
factures exported in 1900 being $57,857,- 
960, or 13 per cent of the total exports 
of manufacturers. The development of 
the export trade has occurred almost 
exclusively in recent years. Prior to 
1858 the exports of copper had never 
reached as much as $1,000,000, and from 
that period down to 1891 ranged from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. In 1892 the total 
amounted to $7,250,000, in 1894 to $19,- 
500,000, in 1897 $31,500,000, in 1899 $36,000,- 
000 and in 1900 $57,750,000. The phenom- 
enal growth was due to the very great 
demand throughout the world, result- 
ing from the increased use of electri- 
city. 

Naturally a large proportion of the 
exports has been to European coun- 
tries. Of the $57,750,000 worth of copper 
exported in 1900 $56,000,000 worth went 
to Europe, $1,500,000 worth to North 
America, about $100,000 in value to 
Oceania, $63,000 value to South Ameri- 
ca and $30,000 to Asia. The growth 
during the decade has been, therefore, 
chiefly in the exports to Europe. The 
total exports of copper manufactures 
to Europe amounted in 1891 to $4,500,000 
value, in 1894 $19,000,000, 1897 $30,000,000, 
1899 $34,000.000 and in 1900 $56,000,000. In 
1901 and 1902 the figures of exportation 
were materially less than those of 1900, 
due in part to a reduction in price, and 
in part to reduced demand abroad for 
copper for use in electrical work, the 
total value of copper exported in 1902 
being $41,218.373. The exports of 1900 to 
Europe were  $55.487,904, of which 
$9,922.732 went to the united kingdom, 
$16,405,291 to the Netherlands, $13,192,868 
to France and $10,985,332 to Germany. 





In 1902 the exports to the united king- 
dom were valued at $10,627,349, to the 
Netherlands $10,273,603, to France 
$8,671,381 and to Germany $6,878,983, The 
increase has been most strongly marked 
in the export to the united kingdom 
and the Netherlands, those to the unit- 
«” kingdom having grown from $1,500,- 
000 in 1892 to $10,500,000 in 1902, while 
those to the Netherlands also grew 
from $1,000,000 in 1892 to $10,250,000 in 
1902. 


‘““AMALGAMATED” EARNINGS. 


Statements submitted to the asses- 
sors of Silver Bow County, Montana, 
give the clearest information yet pub- 
lished in connection with the earnings 
of the Amalgamated Copper Co. The 
statements of the subsidiary concerns 
plainly indicate that the Copper com- 
bine would not have been justified in 
paying more than a 2 per cent dividend 
on its $150,000,000 capitalization during 
its last fiscal year. The earnings fell 
considerably below $6,000,000, or about 
equal to 4 per cent on the capital 
stock. 

About $4,000,000 in earnings were con- 
tributed by the Boston & Montana 
Copper Co., a concern that was pur- 
chased from H. H. Rogers and his 
friends a year or so ago for something 
like $75,000,000. Had it not been for 
the large earnings of the Boston & 
Montana, the Amalgamated Copper Co. 
would have had a hard struggle to 
meet a 2 per cent dividend on $75,000,- 
000, its original capital stock. 

The statement of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. seems to show that 
that once famous corporation is in a 
state of retrogression. Notwithstand- 
ing that its tonnage exceeded that of 
the Boston & Montana by nearly 500,- 
000 tons, it is able to show earnings of 
less than $1,600,000. Its gross proceeds 
exceeded those of the Boston Co. by 
nearly $2,000,000. 

Concerning the poor showing of the 
Anaconda, a copper producer — said: 
“The Anaconda, I think, has seen its 
best days. It is perhaps the largest 
producer in the United States, but its 
cost of production is too high to en- 
able it to make a favorable showing. 
It is a very old property, and, as is 
generally known, cost of production in- 
creases with the age of a mine. The 
deeper into the earth you go the great- 
er the expense.” 

The ore tonnages and gross and net 
earnings of the subsidiary companies 
of the Amalgamated Copper combine 
follow: 





Tons Gross Net 
mined. proceeds. proceeds. 
Col. Smelt. & 


| eee 235.113 $ 998,639 $ 43,000 
Butte & Boston 245333 ....... 202,408 
.. 253,284 2,255,870 86,367 
Boston & Mon- 

ED ‘accacsepin 907.227 12730899 4,053,467 
Anaconda ...... 1,392,835 14,597,852 1,601,199 


Representatives of the Amalgamated 
Copper Co. have not issued a financial 
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statement since the organization of the 
company. Stockholders have been un- 
able to get any information whatever 
in connection with its financial stand- 
ing. It is believed that the earnings 
of the Copper combine this year will 
show little or any improvement over 
the preceding year. 





PEDRO ALVARADO’S SPECULATION. 
Of the $70,000,000 estate of Pedro Al- 
varado, a silver miner of Mexico who 
died recently, it is said that $60,000,000 
consists of silver bullion in bars, which 
the late owner has kept in a steel 
cage, probably awaiting a favorable 
opportunity to put it on the market. 

If the free silver enterprise of Mr. 
Bryan and his big bonanza friends 
among the owners of the American 
silver mines had resulted as was ex- 
pected by its authors Senor Alvarado’s 
$60,000,000 would have been increased 
in coinage value to more than $120,000,- 
000. The bonanza trust’s plant con- 
templated doubling the value not only 
of all American silver but of all the 
silver in the world. 

Senor Alvarado appears to have had 
faith in the Bryan project, for he held 
his bullion tenaciously and kept a 
sharp eye on American politics. Con- 
sidering the prospective gains that he 
had in view he must have been a lib- 
eral contributor to the treasury of the 
silver propaganda in this country. 


UNION PACIFIC. 
The Union Pacific Railroad and aux- 
iliary companies report the following 


preliminary income account for year 
ended June 30: 
Amount. Increase. 
GLOSS .6.cce cece cee 290,075,189 $3,574,909 
Operating expenses 
and taxes . 28,747,216  3,187.990 


Net ...............+ 22,327,973 386,920 
Interest on bonds 
owned ... 322,262 12,700 


Dividends on North- 
ern Securities and 
other companies 

Rental and _ other 
err err 

Total income ....... 


3,880,053 *174,978 


853,894 645,886 
27,392,183 870,528 





BNE. © Chg etadedcaune 12,071,069 80,935 
BEE. ua'ccksicdaed nd 15,321,114 789,592 
Contingent charges. 23,870 *5,057 
Surplus over 

charges cotees 15,207,204 794,649 
Dividends (pref.)... 3,982,392 840 
BO: ik adecadienes 11,314,852 793,809 
Dividends (com- 

WEED khcasinpennwne 4,350,892 145,610 
Final surplus ...... 6,694,160 648,199 

*Decrease. 


The surplus after paying the pre- 
ferred dividens is equivalent to about 
10 per cent on the common stock. 


FAKE BANKERS CLOSE DOORS. 


Clark, Drake & Harper Leave New York 
Creditors in the Lurch, 


Recently the papers have been filled 
with get-rich-quick propositions of the 
“banking house” of Clark, Drake & 
Harper of New York, whose offices were 
located in the Orient building at Wall 
and Pearl streets. Inquiries we have 
received regarding these parties have 
been answered by letters stating that 
this concern ought to be _ classified 
under the heading of “bandits’’ rather 
than “bankers.’’ Now we find the fol- 
lowing telegram in a number of 
papers: 

New York, Aug. 23.—Clark, Drake & 
Harper, bankers and brokers in the 
Orient building at Wall and Pearl 
streets, have closed their doors and a 
marshal has taken possession of their 
furniture, fine rugs and a dozen or 
more oil paintings in heavy gilt frames 
that hung on the walls. The check 
which they gave for last month’s rent 
has been returned marked “N. G.” It 
was signed by William §8. Harper, the 
junior member of the firm, and was 
drawn on a bank in Butte, Mont., 
where Harper lived before he came to 
New York. 

The Montana Copper Mining Com- 
pany, which had its offices in the same 
suite with Clark, Drake & Harper, and 
which was represented by the firm, 
disappeared simultaneously with them. 

Creditors of the firm will be inter- 
ested to learn that Clark is only a 
fresh alias for Chappie Moran, the 
confidence man, and that he hag asso- 
ciated with him Harry Somerfield, who 
is now under indictment for the fa- 
mous Horseshoe Copper Mining Com- 
pany swindle, for which four of his 
confederates are already serving time 
in prison. The photographs of Moran 
and Somerfield are in rogues’ galleries 
all over the country. 

Still more interested will the credi- 
tors be to know that Clark, Drake & 
Harper have opened an elegant suite 
of offices on the second floor of the 
Bourse building in Philadelphia, under 
the same firm name, and that the name 
of the Montana Copper Mining Com- 
pany has again been printed in gold 
letters on their door. 


COLORADO FUEL AND IRON. 


The entrance of two members of the 
Rockefeller family and the confidential 
manager of the senior Rockefeller to 
the directory of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company closes another chapter 
in the history of this company, whose 
stock has been marked by as many 
violent fluctuations in the past five 
years as that of the old Erie railroad. 
Events have crowded fast in the past 
two years with this mountain property. 
When the American Steel and Wire 
contingent disposed of its plants to the 
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United States Steel combine the shrewd 
and practical men—Gates, Lambert and 
Ellwood—saw great possibilities in 
Colorado Fuel and Iron. They appre- 
ciated the fact that the success of the 
steel corporation depended upon the 
absorption of every possible rival and 
they turned to Colorado Fuel and Iron 
as standing in the line of the Morgan 
expansion. They secured the control 
of the property without attracting 
much attention and in the summer of 
1901 negotiations began at the instance 
of the steel corporation to secure the 
control. The stock of the company, 
which had opened with the year around 
40, went to 136. The strike of the steel 
workers and the corn shortage de- 
veloped during the progress of the 
negotiations and the scheme _ fell 
through. 

Determined to build another great 
property, the controlling elements as- 
sociated with banking interests in the 
east and Chicago proceeded to develop 
plants paralleling the products of the 
steel company. In the meantime the 
stock was put on a dividend basis. In 
the spring of 1902 it became evident 
that the new construction would not be 
completed in time to realize larger in- 
come and the dividend outlook was 
not encouraging. The Osgood element 
composed of Colorado people, became 
jealous of the Gates crowd and, being 
in a minority, sought to gain control. 
While the stock was selling at par 
and up to 109 the Gates interests sold 
their holdings. The purchasers were 
the Gould-Harriman and Hawley in- 
terests and the fight for control shifted 
to the railroad lines dominating the 
trans-Mississippi territory. 

Gould and Osgood interests formed 
an understanding. Harriman and Haw- 
ley sought the co-operation of the 
Gates-Blair-Mitchell people, who put 
up a stiff fight and secured enough 
proxies to control the annual election. 
Osgood resorted to the courts and fin- 
ally won his point to dominate the 
election. 

The Hawley and Harriman interests 
have now disposed of their holdings to 
the Rockefellers and the company now 
enters upon a career that seems as- 
sured of success. The Gould and Rocke- 
feller railroads can furnish sufficient 
business to keep the property going. 
They are not inimical at present to the 
United States Steel Corporations and 
it is certain that there are a few more 
chapters to be written in the history of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron as sensa- 
tional as the previous ones. 


*“BANKERS”’ AND “‘TIPSTERS.”’ 

There is always in Wall street, and 
especially in active times, a great deal 
of illegitimate speculation. That is a 
most unwholesome condition, when 
women and even children are inflamed 
by the gambling spirit, and when the 
prevailing conception of the stock mar- 
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ket is that it provides an opportunity 
for betting on prices. Naturally, bogus 
brokers and bucket-shops are bound 
to take advantage of this gambling 
mania. These have been well termed 
“the pests of Wall street.’’ They often 
engage large offices in great buildings, 
like the Broad Exchange and the Em- 
pire, furnish them sumptuously, hire a 
retinue of clerks, and style themselves 
“bankers.’’ But they rarely transact 
any legitimate business. As their cus- 
tomers are always bulls, that is to say 
betting that prices will advance, the 
bogus brokers and bucket-shops, the 
latter being the street term for a con- 
cern that pretends to do business like 
an exchange, take the other side of the 
bet. If prices decline they make big 
profits. If there is a protracted bvll 
movement they close their doors and 
the principals disappear. It is, ‘‘Heads, 
I win; tails, you lose,’’ with these con- 
cerns. 
* * * 

Tipsters also abound in the street— 
men who make a speculation of sell- 
ing information that such and such a 
stock is to advance or decline. Some 
of these men are very shrewd in their 
reading of the market, but they rarely 
have any certain information, and 
what their customers buy is simply 
another man’s guess. These tipsters 
are sometimes employed by so-called 
respectable elements in the street, in 
ordr to help along a deal. A big opera- 
tor, who is conducting a speculation of 
large magnitude, either for himself or 
a pool, and sometimes for a corpora- 
tion, which seeks to advance its credit, 
will, by the employment of the right 
kind of men, flood the street with tips 
to buy or to sell. Sometimes the tips 
are true, more often they are false. 
It is a speculative adage that it is wise 
to “copper” a tip; that is to say, to act 
exactly contrary to it. 
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